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plaintive call of three or four notes, and warbles in a sort 
of undertone, like others of this family; but I never heard 
it sing with a rich full tone like T. canorum, some of which 
are its companions. 


XVII.—On Phasianus colchicus and its Allies. 
By Henry SEEBOHM. 


THERE is a great deal of truth in the old saw which says 
that “ it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” England 
and Russia quarrelled over the line which divides Afghanistan 
from Turkestan. Some millions sterling were spent in con- 
sequence, a deputation from the two countries met in the 
basin of the Murghab, and discovered a new subspecies of 
Pheasant. Ornithologists ought to be the last to quote 
‘ parturiunt montes,” and will agree with me that the English 
proverb is much more to the point. Any discovery which 
throws light upon the difficult question of the inter-relation- 
ship of the Pheasants is valuable. 

The fact that all the true Pheasants interbreed freely with 
each other and produce fertile offspring, may be accepted as 
absolute proof that they are only subspecifically distinct from 
each other. Like all other subspecies, they only exist upon 
sufferance. The local races appear to be distinct enough, 
but they only retain their distinctive characters so long as 
they are isolated from each other. The moment they are 
brought into contact they begin to interbreed; crosses of every 
kind rapidly appear, and in a comparatively short time the 
swamping effects of interbreeding reduce the two or more 
local races which have been brought into contact to a single 
and uniform intermediate race. Such swamping effects of 
interbreeding have practically stamped out in the British 
Islands the two very different-looking races of Pheasants 
which were introduced into them— Phasianus colchicus, from 
Asia Minor, and Phasianus torquatus from China. The 
Pheasant of the British Islands is, with very rare exceptions, 
only a mongrel between these two races, but, it must be 
admitted, a very healthy and fertile one. 
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The difference between these two races is by no means small, 
and is remarkably well defined geographically. Phasianus 
colchicus and its allied sub-races are only found west of the 
meridian of Calcutta ; whereas P. torquatus and its allies are 
only found east of that line (about long. 90° E.). 

The two races may be contrasted as follows :— 


P. COLCHICTS. P. TORQTATTS. 

Predominant colour of rump, Predominant colour of rump. 

upper tail-coverts and tail red. upper tail-coverts, and tail green 
and lavender-grev. 

Cross-bars on tail-feathers nar- Cross-bars on tail-feathers broad. 
row. 

Ground-colour of mantle red. Ground-colour of mantle buf. 

Crown green. Crown greyish. 

Wing-coverts white or red. Wing-coverts lavender-grey. 


While the true Pheasants may be divided longitudinally 
into these two races, they may also be divided latitudinally 
into two other races. A line drawn from Astrakan through 
the valley of the Amu-Darvya, following the watershed of the 
Pamir and Thian-shan ranges, crossing the desert of Gobi 
and Thibet, entering China north of Sechuen, and passing 
southwards east of that province, divides the Ringed Phea- 
sants from those which have no rmg—the former lying north 
of the line, and the latter south of it. 

Confining our attention to the western races, it may be 
interesting to trace their various geographical ranges, and 
point out the characters which distinguish one race from 
another. 

Typical examples of the six races of P. colchicus may be 
distinguished as follows :-— 
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PHASIANUS COLUHICUS. 

The range of the Common Pheasant, irrespective of the 
countries where it has been artificially introduced, may be 
comprised in a triangle, of which Smyrna may be regarded 
as the western apex, and the western shore of the Caspian, 
from Astrakan almost to Astrabad, as the base. 

P. colchicus scarcely differs from P. persicus, except that 
its wing-coverts are redder; the much whiter wing-coverts 
of its Trans-Caspian ally being caused, probably, by the 
difference in the rainfall of the area of its distribution com- 
pared with that of its ally. There is also a difference in the 
colour of the rump and upper tail-coverts, which are brick- 
red in the western form and purple-lake in the eastern one. 

In speaking of the colours of the plumage of Pheasants, 
it is of the utmost importance to remember that most of the 
colours are lustrous or metallic, and consequently vary with 
the direction of the light. If a skin of P. mongolicus be 
placed between the observer and the hght, the mantle appears 
to be brick-red ; on the other hand, if the observer stand be- 
tween the light and the bird, the mantle of the latter appears 
to be green. Under a similar change of position the colour of 
the rump and upper tail-coverts of P. persicus changes from 
brick-red to purple-lake, and the spots on the underparts of 
P. chrysomelas pass from an almost peacock-blue to a nearly 
emerald-green. The colour of some other parts, as the 
breast of P. principalis or the mantle of P. chrysomelas, only 
varies slightly in intensity with the change of position. 


PHASIANUS PERSICUS. 

This Pheasant is ouly known from the valley of the 
Attreck river. 

It is an intermediate form between P. colchicus and P. 
principalis, having the narrow margins of the feathers of the 
underparts of the former, and the whiter wing-coverts of the 
latter, and differing from both in having the rump and upper 
tail-coverts suffused with purple-lake when the light falls 
upon the bird from the back of the observer. In none of 
these three races can any green be detected on the centre of 
the breast and belly in any light. 
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PHASIANUS PRINCIPALIS. 

This Pheasant is only known from the basin of the Mur- 
ghab river. 

It is an intermediate form between P. persicus and P, 
shawi. It differs from the former in having the rump and 
upper tail-coverts glossed with brick-red instead of purple- 
lake, and the dark margins and tips of the feathers both of 
the upper and underparts broader and more lustrous. From 
the latter it differs in having less green below the neck on 
the upper or underparts. On the centre of the breast and 
belly no trace of green cau be detected, even when the light 
falls upon the bird from the back of the observer. Some 
examples of P. shawi almost, but apparently never quite, 
lose this trace of green. 


PHASIANUS SITAWI. 

This Pheasant is only known from the basin of the Kashgar 
river, in the west of Chinese Turkestan. It is very nearly 
allied to P. principalis, and is only prevented from inter- 
breeding with it by the impassable plateau of the Pamir, 
which effectually separates the two races. Typical examples 
of each are most easily distinguished by the colour of 
the margins of the feathers of the breast, especially the 
lower breast, which is red or purple in the western race and 
green in the eastern race. Occasionally, however, some of 
the Kashgar Pheasauts lose almost all trace of green on the 
underparts below the neck; but the much narrower dark 
margins of the feathers, especially on the mantle and flanks, 
prevent them from being mistaken for P. principalis. 

But though P. shawi is prevented from interbreeding with 
P. principalis or with P. chrysomelas by its geographical 
position, it interbreeds with P. mongolicus, or, to speak more 
accurately, with the race of that subspecies inhabiting the 
basin of Lake Ebi. The strain of the latter species shows 
itself in a more or less imperfect white collar and in the 
greater amount of grcen on the underparts. One of these 
mongrels was described by Mr. D. G. Elliot (Proc. Zoot. 
Soc. 1870, p. 404) as P. insignis, and figured asa good species 
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in his monograph of the Phasianidæ, and afterwards erro- 
neously identified with P. chrysomelas of Severtzow (‘Stray 
Feathers,’ 1877, p. 198) by that author, although Dr. Scully, 
a distinguished Indian ornithologist, as remarkable for the 
excellence of his field-work as for the accuracy of his literary 
labour, had pointed out (‘Stray Feathers,’ 1875, p. 433) that 
the two forms completely intergrade. Severtzow’s P. chryso- 
melas was, unfortunately, described from a mougrel between 
the true P. chrysomelas (of which there is a fine example in 
the British Museum, with no trace of a white collar) and 
P. mongolicus. It is probable that every Pheasant inter- 
breeds with its nearest allies wherever the respective areas of 
distribution mect; but the mongrel between P. mongolicus 
and P. chrysomelas is always distinguishable from the mon- 
grel between P. mongolicus and P. shawi by the margins of 
the feathers of the mantle, which are broad and green in 
the former, and very narrow and black in the latter. The 
points in which P. insignis is alleged by Elliot to otherwise 
agree with P. chrysomelas and to differ from P. shawi 
were probably individual peculiarities, as I can detect no 
trace of any of them in the large series which I have 
examined. é 

The proportion of mongrels to typical examples in the 
basin of the Kashgar appears to be from 10 to 20 per cent. 


PHASIANUS CHRYSOMELAS. 

This Pheasant is only known from the lower valley of the 
Amu-Darya. 

It is remarkable for the rich metallic green margins of the 
feathers of the mantle and tips of those of the underparts. 
When thoroughbred it has no ring round the neck, but the 
majority of examples show a more or less perfect approach 
to the interrupted ring of P. mongolicus. It is not known 
that intermediate examples between P. chrysomelas and 
P. principalis occur, though it is possible that P. komarovi 
of Bogdanow*, from the Kopet-Dagh mountains, may prove 
to be one of them. 


* [Bull. Acad. Sei. St, Pétersb. xxx. p. 356, See Notices, tafra.—Epp.] 
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PHASIANUS MOGNOLICUS. 

The Pheasant which bears this name appears to range from 
the lower valley of the Syr-Darya, across the basin of Lake 
Balkash, as far east as Lake Saissan and the valley of the 
Black Irtish. I can find no evidence of the occurrence in any 
part of Mongolia of thoroughbred examples of this Pheasant. 

In some respects it is intermediate between P. chrysomelas 
and P. torquatus, resembling the latter in having a ring 
round the neck (though it does not quite meet in front), 
and in having a great deal of green on its rump and upper 
tail-coverts. It can scareely be regarded as a eross between 
the two, as in the eolour of its mantle and wing-coverts, and 
in the pattern of its tail, it agrees with the former, and shows 
no inclination to approach the latter. 

There can be little doubt, however, that it interbreeds both 
with P. chrysomelas and P. shawi. The outlying colony in 
the basin of Lake Ebi shows so much strain of P. shawi that 
Severtzow described it as a new species under the name of 
P. semitorquatus. Examples with traces of a white ring are 
very common in collections of P. chrysomelas, and far from 
uncommon in series of P. shawi. 


XVITI.—WNotes on the Birds of the Loo-choo Islands. 
By Henry Srresonm. 


(Plate VII.) 


Tne Loo-choo, Liu-kiu, or Ryu-kyu Islands lie between 
Japan and Formosa, and enjoy a elmate of remarkable 
equability. The summer is not too hot to permit the growth 
of wheat, and the winter is not too cold for the eultivation of 
sugar-eane and pine-apples. From an ornithological point of 
view these islands are said to rival Heligoland as a station 
where migration may be seen on an extended seale. 

By the kind assistance of Mr. H. Pryer, to whom we are 
indebted for much valuable information respeeting the birds 
of Japan, I am enabled to produce a preliminary list—not of 
the migrants which pass the Loo-Choo Islands in such count- 


